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FIRST COMES MARRIAGE 

Prize Winning Story 


The little cafe was thick with smoke. Stag- 
gering couples crowded the small dancing 
space, most of them oblivious to the sluggish 
beat of the piano. A few exhausted girls strut- 
ted around between the tables in their flashy 
costumes, occasionally disentangling their arm 
from the eager grasp of a soldier. 

Pete Emerson and Earl Dillard scanned the 
scene from the door. 

“There he is,” Pete rasped as he began shov- 
ing his way toward an American officer 
slouched over a corner table. "Get up, Rucan.” 
He was tugging at the Lieutenant’s arm now. 
Within a few minutes they’d dragged Rucan 
out of the stenching room into the biting night, 
where they shoved his limp arms into a field 
jacket and hurried him into the waiting jeep. 
Rucan’s head was beginning to clear now; 
Pete’s voice came to him. 

“. . . . he crashed just east of the field.” 

“Who crashed?”, Rucan focused his eyes on 
Emerson with difficulty. 

“Allison, Joe Allison. He took your flight." 

“My flight? My God, what time is it?” 

“Two-thirty.” 

Joe’s face went white; he felt as though 
. someone had hit him in the stomach — hard. 

“Where’s Allison now?” 

“Dead. He couldn’t get out.” 

Joe flinched back, the cigarette was smashed 
in his fingers. 

“How about taking me out there?” 

The wrecking squad had cleared most of the 
splintered wings away, but the charred fuselage, 
its belly deep in the ground, lay there yet. All 
its ugly details, sharp in the bright moonlight 
burned themselves into Joe’s memory. Shud- 
dering, he, for the first time in his life, felt 


insignificant, indebted. As he turned to leave, 
he vowed somehow to repay Allison. 

Allison— Joe tried to remember him. It was 
hard. Suave, smooth, handsome, — Joe had had 
little time for the mousey-mannered kid. One 
day, bending down to see in the mirror over 
the wash basin as he brushed back his sooty 
hair, Joe had caught the reflection of Allison 
smiling at the girl on his desk. 

"Your girl?”, he asked, trying to be polite. 

“No — sister, Joe. We’re pretty close, have 
been ever since the folks died and I began 
bringing her up.” He laughed then. “We’ve 
only got each other.” 

He hadn’t liked her looks then. Next to her 
naively simple face the gilt-framed pose of 
Clair seemed even more vitally alive. 

* * * * 

Joe was thinking of Clair three months later 
when he reached the States again. But he went 
to Hershey, not back to West Point. He was, 
however, totally unprepared for the first sight 
of Wanda Allison, when she stood before him 
suddenly. He hadn’t believed she could be 
plainer than her picture, but now the low ox- 
fords, the manish cut of her unadorned grey 
suit, the natural polish on her nails, all added 
to the effect. Her eyes, neither green nor blue, 
but rather an odd mixture, were questioning 
him now. Afterwards Joe remembered how 
awkward he’d felt in the little parlor, looking 
at the family album as he accepted the tea Wan- 
da offered him. But she hadn’t seemed to no- 
tice him as Joseph J. Rucan, clearing house 
for 30 drags at the Point. When she’d held 
out the casual hand and said, “Good-bye, Lt. 
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Rucan,” there was no trace of “Please come 
back, Joe” in her level voice. In the next week 
Joe tried hard to convince himself that she 
didn’t want or need looking after, that he 
needn’t go back. A thousand times he decided 
in favor of a glorious return to the “hop” at 
the Point that weekend, but he ended up tramp- 
ing the crisp Pennsylvania woods beside Wan- 
da. The weeks passed; Joe never told her he’d 
been responsible for the death of her brother 
— that couldn’t help anything. 

It was his fifth weekend in Hershey before 
he discovered that it was the harp she taught. 
Somehow he’d always pictured her patiently 
adding “i & 2”, or else reading “See Dick 
run” to a bunch of mealy-mouthed brats. He 
hadn’t expected to be taken to a recital that 
Saturday night when he drove up, and for a few 
minutes he searched desperately for an escape 
from the ordeal. But it did not turn out to be 
an ordeal; watching her fingers skim over her 
instrument, Joe felt the magic of her touch, 
the flawless perfection of her music. He won- 
dered how he’d ever pictured her without that 
harp, without that enwrapped expression that 
made her almost beautiful at times. This, then, 
" ^he. real W anda ; he was glad he’d come. 
In the tiny audience, another listener was glad 
he d come as he recognized the exquisite talent 
that night. Later he was sitting in Wanda’s par- 
lor. Would she please come to New York for 
tests next Saturday? Joe promised to drive 
her up. 

bor Wanda the days crawled by until the 
dawn of the following Saturday. Joe, however, 
did not arrive until late afternoon. Once out 
on the open road, Joe pushed the accelerator 
down against the floor. He really shouldn’t 
have started so late, he apologized to the ner- 
vous girl beside him, but he’d make the time 
up now. ... He never even saw the truck until 
it was on top of them. Desperately he swerved, 
brakes screamed, hot rubber blackened the 
road. Joe s head struck the dashboard as the 


car slithered along on its side to a stop. He re- 
membered later struggling to free Wanda be- 
fore he passed out. 

Wanda woke with Joe bending anxiously 
over her. Green walls, hushed voices, the sound 
of rubber heels pattering across cold marble 
floors. She knew she was in a hospital. Help- 
lessly she looked down on the muslin-swarthed 
arm. “I’m afraid you’ve treated that arm pretty 
rough, Miss Allison,” the doctor said gravely. 
For a moment there was only a stunned silence; 
then she was crying, broken, sick. 

“Joe, my harp.” Joe knew then that he could 
never leave her. 

* * ♦ * 

Joe felt almost kind as he took Wanda to 
New York for their honeymoon; she was like 
a child at a surprise party. And then he met 
Clair. Joe looked up between halves and there 
she was, huddled deep in her fur coat, a huge 
golden chrysanthemum pinned boldly on her 
shoulder. Joe went weak inside. His arms ached 
for her, his mouth burned for the taste of her 
red lips again. 

He met her later at the “Tore”, their old 
haunt. She was waiting, cool and intriguing in 
the rich green velvet that made her eyes a mur- 
ky emerald. Joe kissed the soft, coppery wave 
back from her forehead as he joined her. The 
same old laugh, the same sloping shoulders, the 
same way she lit their cigarettes together. Joe 
pulled himself together; “Clair, I’m married 
now.” There was surprise in her eyes — nothing 
more. But he went on, trying to explain, trying 
desperately to make her understand. Clair’s 
long fingers toyed absently with the stem of her 
whiskey sour. Joe stopped suddenly. His hand 
closed, tight over hers, “Clair — you don’t 
care ! The eyes she raised to his were cool, ut- 
terly frank. “No, Joe. I don’t care.” Her voice 
went on; she had a contract for “Diamond 
Horseshoe she was engaged to the producer. 
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Hours later Joe found his way back to the ho- 
tel, bitterly disappointed, drunk, sick inside. 
Wanda said nothing. 

* * * * 

In the next weeks, Joe created more and 
more excuses for the weekend trips even when 
the actual schedule did not carry him back and 
forth across the country. But she w’as always 
there, waiting, loving, when he came in. It was 
good to see her running toward him as he 
climbed out of the plane, nice to have her in- 
terested in his flight as she drove him home in 
the dawn. Flying back from Buffalo in a lash- 
ing February blizzard, Joe suddenly recognized 
the warm excitement in him as he pictured Wan- 


da at the airport straining to see him through 
the snow. 

And then, rummaging through her desk one 
night for a mortgage agreement, he’d come 
upon the letter. The letter Allison had written 
her just before that last flight. His eyes ran 
across the page; “Joe Rucan hasn’t come in 
yet; I’m kinda worried. He’s a swell guy, only 
a little wild. I’m plenty tired, but guess I’ll go 
up for him if he doesn’t make it.” The heavy 
squared letters blurred before him. Then she’d 
known ! Even that first day she must have 
known. The blood pounded hard in his head. 
Asleep in the next room, Wanda did not hear 
his whispered, “I do love you, darling. Oh, 
God, I do love you.” 

— Leanore Dippy 


POEM 

Poetry — Honorable Mention 

Music, unheard, unexpressed, 
Whispering through shadowy trees 
On distant hills, 

Sounding on waves 
Far out at sea; 

Pictures unpainted 

In golden yellow, ethereal blue, 

And warm and glowing rose 

Of horizons beyond the hills and seas; 

Words unwritten 

That move nations on to glory, 

That bring comfort to the seeking mind; 
Movements of the unborn, 

The unthought child in my breast; 

The unknown life of unexperienced joy — 

These make the invisible dagger 
That pierces the pulsating heart 
And draws forth pale blood. 

— Rosalind Davis 
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A FIRE 

Essay — Honorable Mention 


I sit here watching the fire tonight. The 
smoke from my pipe curls into the faraway 
comers of the dimly lit room. Barron just 
rubbed his red silky head against my hand and 
stretched out again for another nap. My eyes 
turn again to the fire. 

Flames leap this way and that, coquetishly 
dancing, laughing with crackling sounds as they 
burn. 

A yellow flame shot upward above the rest. 
It burned with a pure and steady intensity, then 
lost itself in the grandness of the whole. 

Suddenly a log gave way and falls with a 
crushing thud. Sparks fly this way and that. It 
seems for a moment that the flame will die, 
when suddenly it burns forth with a vigor it 
did not have before. 

I notice a blue part of the flame. It is the 
burning, searing, hottest part of it all. 

The lovely mass of color would be incom- 
plete were it not for the vivid contrasts of the 
light and shadow. There are some soft, sweet 
shadows and some that are harsh and bleak 
and ugly. These last are made beautiful when 
they mingle with the happy hues. 

Although the crimson and gold tongues leap 
into varied figures against the sooty black of 
the brick behind, there is forever a complete- 
ness and unity, a purity of design, a continuity. 

1 he whole picture is effused with a glow of 
the deep, rich red of the fire. This is the warm, 
sincere, earthy. There is no pretense, no sham. 

I see two flames, small in themselves, leave 
their identity, merge into one, and become a 
magnificence of beauty. 

And I am looking, dearest, into the soul of 
our love. 


— Mary Ann Roach 
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ONENESS 

Prize Winning Poem 

Yesterday was loneliness . . . 

A plaintive sigh, unuttered longing, 

An empty dream, 

Finding expression in empty days of doubt, 
And haunting nights of despair; 

In meaningless labor, and restless desire; 

In aimless yearning, and idle wandering. 
Yesterday was song without words, 
Journey without ending, 

Darkness without dawn, 

Life without love. 

For yesterday ... I was alone. 


Today is joy . . . 

Soaring, singing melody 

That fills each golden day, each quiet night, 
With enchantment, with serene comfort, 

With the quiet flame of hope burning bright. 
Today is the rainbow’s end, 

The heart’s desire, 

The realization of life’s thrilling promise. 
For today . . . there is you. 


And tomorrow ? 

Tomorrow is fulfillment ... 

The togetherness of two souls, 

Sharing tender depths of understanding; 
Nourishing the seeds of an impelling faith 
That shall some day burst into glorious bloom. 
Tomorrow is your hand in mine, 

On^the common stones of this commonplace 
existence , 

A shining temple of love 

That shall reach upward to God s heaven, 

And find, in His great heart, 

The peace that shall make our two hearts 

Forever one. 






STUDY IN KHAKI 


Fiction — Honorable Mention 


In that transient pause between late, after- 
noon and night, the tall sergeant strode rapidly 
down the street. He paused at the corner, and 
nervously lit a cigarette. 

It s getting dark. . . . She should be here by 
now. . . . She isn't the kind that keeps a guy 
waiting. ... I hope she wears that blue dress 
with the glittery things on it. . . . Gosh, she’s 
beautiful. . . . Why doesn’t she come. . . . She 
really has a shape too, why she’s got Betty Gra- 

ble beat by a mile I can’t believe she’s my 

girl. . . . Me, just an ordinary lug having a 
jewel like her in love with me. . . She couldn’t 
forget. . . . She just couldn’t. . . . 

The sergeant heard the tapping of high heels 
on the pavement. Eagerly, he looked up. It was 
a girl, a girl who walked with a weary step, a 
girl old before her time, not his girl. The street 
was deserted. The only sounds were the tapping 

of the girl s shoes growing fainter in the dis- 
tance. 


VVhat if this is the wrong corner Maybe 

shedoesn t even live in New York Perhaps 

she s from Frisco or Chicago. ... I can’t seem 
to remember. ... If only I could be sure. . . . 

I e a la W lkI h TM°k ^ hipS when 

sne walks. ...Id know it anywhere. ... If 
only she d come. . . Please, God, let her come. 

real? § 0 " Y 3 drCam ’ car,,t You makc her 

a r e^e th m\k Cfiant geStUrC ’ he tOSsed hls ci g‘ 
lij u . v 8J ltt ® r > and turned away mum- 
bling, Well, that’s what comes of believing 

m?nd m n| C ° me trUe> h ’ S funny ’ the trkk * Your 
mind plays on you over there. Maybe I’ll see 

her again when I go back.” 1 

Shrugging his shoulders' he turner! UU 

toward the bright light, oi LTZy "' P ‘ 

Nina Godwin 
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JAM SESSION 

Prize Winning Essay 





The stage was deep and mysterious and 
* flooded with a dark blue light that came at 
once from everywhere and nowhere. They sat 
before it, silent with its cold light and breath- 
less with its mystery, until out of the azure 
nothingness stepped a figure. Silhouetted 
against the blue, he stood, black as his fathers 
who roamed the jungle. His coat hung to his 
knees; his trousers clung to his ankles, and 
his eyes shone like the stars. In his great black 
hands was a golden trumpet which sparkled 
and shimmered. And when he placed it to his 


lips and played, it sounded like Gabriel. The 
notes came through the blue — sharp and clear 
and sudden as a knife hurled at a million peo- 
ple. When it hit the mark, a scream rose and 
settled to a sigh. The notes grew louder and 
from out of the dark came the beat of the 
drums — steady stirring, rhythmic — and the tin- 
kle of a piano as black hands raced each other 
across the shining keys. 

Then the clash of the cymbals, and with 
it a burst of music breaking upon the blue like 
a flash of lightning in the night. And above it 
all rose the sharp, sweet tone of the trumpet. 
The notes grew stronger, and whirled and 
beat and pounded and called. The music grew 
faster and faster and drew them up until they 
whirled with the rhythm and became a part of 
the golden notes of the gleaming trumpet. 
Their hearts vibrated with the racing piano, 
and their brains beat with the thumping drums, 
and their pulses throbbed with the clanging 

cymbals. . 

The music reached deep, deep within them 
until it touched something wild, uncivilized, 
untamable, and drew it out. Their minds danced 
and their souls danced, and their hearts danced 
to the wild rhythm that was like an unquench- 
able fire, smoldering always deep within them. 
So they raced on, a mass of twirling, swirling 
screaming color— dancing wildly, fiercely, in- 
sanely, until the blue lights became white, and 
the black hands left the golden trumpet. 

— Betsey Hopkins 
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ATOMIC BOMB 


Fiction — Honorable Mention 


Mac stood on his front porch looking down 
the steep steps to the sidewalk below. The mail- 
man was stopping at the house next door, rum- 
maging in his satchel for letters. Mac watched 
his shadow shorten up the steps and then length- 
en again at the landing. He thought the post- 
man looked tired, but he didn't care much. The 
screen door creaked behind him and he turned 
without interest. 

“Has the postman come yet?” asked his 
mother, standing in the doorway. 

“Yes. He didn’t leave anything.” 

His mother walked the few steps between 
them heavily, and stood beside him, watching 
the postman walk on down the street. Mac 
noticed his shadow again. It was on his left 
now, and shorter than before. He felt his own 
depression pressing the back of his head, eras- 
ing all feeling. 

* He must think we’re terribly unpopular. 
We didn’t get any mail yesterday, either.” His 
mother was trying hard to be jovial. 

“A characteristic remark,” thought Mac. A 
little bitterness penetrated his numbness as he 
recognized his mother’s inadequacy. 

Son, don’t stand on your leg. Sit down and 
rest it.” 

Mac sat down in the faded wicker chair, and 
munched absently on a leaf he pulled from the 
potted plant next to him. 

“Anymore news about the bomb ?” he asked 
his mother. 

“No. Only that they figure a hundred thou- 
sand people were killed." 

‘I heard that.” Mac thought of how there 
wouldn’t be anybody to tabulate casualties after 
the big one. 

“Joey wants me to ask you if he can have 


your gold bars and the eagle off your hat to 
give Jean.” 

“I guess so,” said Mac. 

His mother looked helplessly at her son. She 
knew that she wasn’t putting life back into him 
as she had hoped. She turned to the street 
again. 

“Here’s Clara,” she said, surprise in her 
voice. They both watched the tall figure start- 
ing up the long steps. 

“Hello,” called Clara. 

“\\ ell, Clara.” Mac watched his mother 
greet her friend. Clara was thirty-nine. She 
had married a Jew twenty years ago. Her old- 
est son had died beside Mac on New Guinea, 
with a bullet in his lung. Mac had always en- 
vied Clara’s sons because of their mother. 

“I came to get Jim’s things, Mac." Clara’s 
hair was black and neat in the shade of the 
porch. Mac looked at her and suddenly he said 
urgently, “I’m glad Jim wasn’t here to sec 
this ” He held his breath and waited. 

‘‘Yes, it’s a shame the way it happened.” 

“The stupid incompetence of letting it hap- 
pen that way.” Mac stopped abruptly. Feeling 
flooded him, waking him for the first time in 
months to a hot, choking rage. His mother 
was handing Clara the small packet, what was 
left of her son. 

“Goodbye” said Clara softly but her eyes 
were haunted. Still, they were full of ineffable 
tenderness. 

' Clara," he called, “Clara, you wouldn’t 
have let ,t happen that way, would you. would 
you . His voice rose, almost to a shout. “You’d 
have made a whole new world for your son, if 
youd discovered the secret, wouldn’t you?” 
He was shaking and the words came hoarsely 
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as he leaned desperately over the stair rail. 

Clara turned slowly and nodded her head. 
She smiled and walked on down to the bottom 
of the steps and across the street. Her hair 
was shining now, because she was out in the 
sun. 


Mac, watching her go, was suddenly weak 
with a terrible, gripping, weakness. He slid to 
the step, his legs sprawled limply in front of 
him. He put his head in his hands. Suddenly, he 
raised it again. There was wonder in his face. 
The pressure on the back of his head was gone. 

— Lucv Broyles 


/ am grateful, God, for peace, 

Through years of pain and suffering, 
Thy strength has wrought surcease. 

I’m grateful for the quiet, 

The serenity of days, 

The awe of pines in twilight 
As they whisper songs of praise. 

I would sing to Thee my gladness, 

I can pray now without fear; 

Thou hast fashioned peace and granted us 
A glimpse of heaven here. 

— Tracy Horton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



A STAR DANCED 


Gertrude Lawrence 
(Doubleday, Doran, and Co.) 


A star danced, and you were born. . . . These 
words from a penny fortune-telling machine 
Ha\c been the motto of Gertrude Lawrence, 
fabulous star of stage and screen. Since her 
childhood days when she danced on the street 
in East-side London, her whole life has been 
dominated by the theatre. 

In this unusual biography, Miss Lawrence 
tells of her ambitions and adventures recalled 
by her tour of Army camps in England and 
France. She went over for the E.N.S.A., 
the British equivalent of the U.S.O. — Camp 
Shows, to “repay my debt to six British Tom- 
mies of World War I who gave me my first 
big chance.” Early in 1919 she was stranded 
in a small English village near the coast with- 
out any money. She received a telegram to re- 
turn to London immediately for a tryout in an 
important show. Six soldiers, total strangers 
on their way across the Channel into battle, dug 
into their pockets, and bought her train ticket 
to London. She got there in time to play the 


part, was a big success, — and you know the 
rest. AH the way up from a chorus dancer to 
the hit of “Susan and God”, “Skylark”, and 
Lady In the Dark”, Miss Lawrence has never 
forgotten her debt to those six unknown Tom- 
mies. 

Miss Lawrence and her E.N.S.A. group 
were the first entertainers to land in Norman- 
dy after the D-day invasion. She made a “grand 
entrance by diving off the side of the boat in 
a pair of over-sized trunks and a halter, and 
swimming ashore amid cheers of roaring G.I.’s. 
Theatrical to the very core, she relates her ex- 
perience, both past and recent, in a dramatic, 
intimate way As colorful and flashing as its 
author, A Star Danced” is amusing, though 
often poignant, entertainment. At times it 
seems like fiction instead of the true story of 
the little girl who has spent all her life ful- 
filling the prophecy of the penny machine. 

Reviewed by — 
Mary McCord 
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THE CROWD 

Man is a gregarious animal — old saying 


In the college world it is a rare specimen 
indeed who is not a member of some crowd. 
The whole of the collegiate universe is com- 
posed of various little worlds known to their 
respective members as “the crowd”. The crowd 
is an exacting master, and loyalty is its first 
rule. 

The standards of the crowd are often para- 
doxical but nonetheless immutable. One of the 
principal tenents of this unwritten code of be- 
havior is that a member may gossip about an- 
other member only to a member. Failure to ob- 
serve such an important rule may result in in- 
curring the wrath of the other members or even 
that worst of all punishments — permanent ban- 
ishment from the crowd. The latter happens 
but rarely, but such a dismissal is irrevocable. 

As a rule the crowd is composed of people 
who are brought together not by mutual tastes, 
interests, or backgrounds but by proximity of 
living quarters and mutual acquaintances. Once 
brought together, however, it is practically sta- 
tionary in membership. Occasionally a new 
member is accepted but only under unusual cir- 
cumstances. The crowd thinks — if the term is 
elastic enough to include the form of activity 
which constitutes the mental processes of a 
crowd member — as one. Opinions on outsiders, 
faculty members, food, and dress are practical- 
ly uniform. Of course there are occasional 
heretics, but they are dealt with in the fashion 
usually employed by the Inquisition. 

Communism has made great headway in the 
crowd. “Yours is mine, and if I had something 
it would be yours — but I don't,” is the motto 
°f these Reds. From soup to soap, nothing is 
sacred to the particularly fearless members. 
Some appear to be either psychic or blood- 


hounds, for where food is, there are they. Hair 
curlers, stamps, clothes, food, paper, and cig- 
arettes are high on the hit parade of “share- 
ables”. 

But although these prerogatives might be 
considered undesirable by outsiders, the advan- 
tages of being a crowd member are manifold. 
There is the feeling of superiority that is in- 
evitable when one is the member of such a re- 
stricted, exclusive group. Then there is the won- 
derful compensation of constant companion- 
ship. One has only to try spending a few mo- 
ments alone to realize the wealth and variety 
of friends the crowd produces. 

By far the greatest of all the privileges of 
an accredited crowd member is a seat at the 
table. This blessing is assured each and every 
bona fide member, and if a usurper attempts to 
take a seat, she is met with icy stares and total 
silence. But this is enough for a general intro- 
duction, let’s meet a few specific components of 
the crowd. 

The first of our society is the autocrat of 
the breakfast table whom we will call Mary. 
Mary possesses all the requisites of a perfect 
hostess. She can successfully beg extra food 
from the waitress, pour the coffee in the exact 
amounts according to the individual crowd 
members’ preference, and pass the food right 
and left alternately and without prejudice or 
discrimination. But diplomatic though she is 
Mary is very jealous of her position, and it 
would be most unfortunate if another attempt- 
ed to perform these functions. 

The next in esteem and authority is another 
hostess whom we will call Mary. This Mary 
usually sits at the head of the table at dinner. 
She pours the coffee as if it were grateful liquor 
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gliding from a silver spout. A pseudo-Emily 
Post, this quintessence of southern hospitality 
is from the icy, frozen north of Ohio. Dinner 
Mary as contrasted with breakfast Mary di- 
rects the conversation as well as food. Inter- 
ested in world affairs, literature, and music, 
Mary II is never happier than when discours- 
ing at length upon these subjects to the less 
erudite members. 

The persons of next consideration as we 
move along the table are the Personality Twins, 
whom we will call Mary. Mary III and Mary 
IV have two things in common — they are both 
gloomy (i.e. it always rains rain, not daffo- 
dils to them) and they are interested in only 
one thing in life — Mary. Mary always loves 
to spread joy and sunshine by telling you how 
much your hair needs rolling up, the low grade 
you made on your last religion test, and that 
she got five letters to your one in the last mail. 

Sitting between Mary and Mary we find 
our little dynamo, Mary. This Mary loves 
nothing better than a good joke. She goes to 
the movies, and her vocabulary is limited ex- 
clusively to the remarks she hears in Holly- 
wood's latest misadventure. Last year’s favor- 
ites were “ack-i-ty, ack-i-ty, ack” and “I love 
that boy, love him I tell you.” These suffice to 
answer every question, whether it concerns the 
weather or her health. 

Then there is the Ccntersville group. A third 
of the crowd (four members) is from Centers- 
ville, an enterprising metropolis of some 8,000 
gossiping souls. This means that fully two- 
thirds of the group have to endure the ordeal 


of hearing constantly about the intimate life 
of some person hardly known to the Centcrs- 
ville alumnae themselves. About everyone is 
or rooms with a Centersville girl. 

But lest our crowd appear a set of human- 
ists, we have our old cynic, whom for lack of a 
better name, we will call Mary. The cynic is 
never disappointed in anything, for she never 
expects anything to begin with. Mary has 
summed up her philosophy in this way, “Expect 
the worst and you’ll be pleasantly surprised if 
you get just plain bad.” Mary worries about 
the state of the nation, the apathy of her fel- 
low students, the conduct of the war, the in- 
competence of Congress, and the preparation 
of the dining room food. 

Mary is flanked on either side by Mary. 
Our new Marys’ forte is dating. This is of 
course, detrimental to their popularity with 
the crowd, but they can afford to pay this small 
price. Every night they vow that nothing will 
part them from their books, and every night 
the phone rings. The little toy books are cov- 
ered with dust, but sturdy and staunch the lieu- 
tenant stands. 

Now we come to the last member of our 
crowd — yes, Mary. Mary wants to be the es- 
sence of cynicism and sophistication. These 
drives are manifested by caustic remarks. Un- 
der this brusque facade lies a heart of gold. 
There is her maternal instinct which makes her 
a combination of a sadistic Florence Nightin- 
gale and a sardonic Mother Carey. 

These are my ordinary companions. 

— Betty Thompson. 


